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Selections from the Septuagint, according to the text of Swete. 
By F. C. CoNYBEAKE and St. George Stock. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1905. Pp. 313. $1.75. 

This book is a praiseworthy attempt to make the Septuagint available 
as a subject of independent study, a purpose happy in conception and 
executed with sound judgxaent and accurate scholarship. In not a few 
passages the Septuagint has preserved the correct reading where the 
Hebrew has gone astray, but its chief value is in the light which it throws 
upon the origin of New Testament syntax and diction. The New Testa- 
ment writers were saturated with its phraseology, as many an English 
author has been with that of the King James version. " Without the 
Septuagint, there could have been, humanly speaking, no New Testa- 
ment." Hence " so long as the New Testament is of interest to mankind, 
the Septuagint must share that interest with it." This volume of selec- 
tions is admirably adapted to stimulate and perpetuate that interest. It 
contains the stories of Joseph, the Exodus, Balaam and Balak, Samson, 
David and Goliath, Elijah, and Hezekiah and Sennacherib, several of 
which for dramatic power are hardly excelled in the literature of the 
world. Besides the general introduction on the Septuagint as a whole, 
there is a Grammar of Septuagint Greek, and brief special introductions 
are prefixed to each selection, in which peculiar excellences are set forth 
with discrimination, and the critical problems involved clearly stated. 
In spite of evident misgiving attention is called to difficulties and discrep- 
ancies, and the way is thus prepared for insight into "the service ren- 
dered by modern criticism to the intelligent study of the Bible." The 
style is direct, often graphic, occasionally epigrammatic. Sometimes an 
apt comparison lends vividness, like this on the story of the Exodus: 
" Like Ulysses in beggar's rags, its majesty shines even through the garb of 
a literal translation into Alexandrian Greek." And the transference of 
the pun on the word " ass " in the story of Samson is successful beyond the 
ordinary: "With the jawbone of an ass have I ass-ass-inated them." 

A few matters provoke dissent. Sect. 54 of the Grammar quotes Ps. 
51. 6 as a certain instance of accusative for vocative; but as no other example 
is given and the accusative may be taken as an appositive, the Septuagint's 
burden of bad grammar is unnecessarily increased. Kvpios as the trans- 
lation of Yahw6 should be uniformly capitalized. This is done where it 
stands without the article, but not in the comparatively few cases (e. g., 
Ex. 9. 27) "where it has the article, despite the correct judgment of the 
editors, which may be inferred from the first paragraph on p. 65. The 
following typographical errors have been noted. In Ex. 11. 10 Mojo^s for 
Mwvcnjs; S.vrjyya>Mv (p. 62, 1. 2 from bottom) should be singular; y^s 
(Ex. 2. 15) should be y^v; imperfect should be imperative (p. 128, 1. 2 of 
note on verse 16). The accent is wanting in iyprjyopria-ei' (p. 42, 1. 2 from 
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bottom): eio-e'Xfltoo-iv (p. 93c, 1. 5); aTra-yycXAoJV (p. 122, 1. 2); WSiov (p. 290, 
1. 9); and from the ultima of SwarioTepoi (p. 84, 1. 4 from bottom). 

The following are wrongly accented: ava|3dT(.{^p. 46, 1. 3 from bottom); 
drjpui (p. 86, 1. 8 and c. 5); jrorajuot (p. 89, 1. 5); i^apas (p. 91, 1. 4 from bot- 
tom); 'EfcKtov (p. 295, 1. 1); and rj should be ^ (p. 290, 1. 12). 

Frank E. Woodbupf 
BowDOiN College 



Inscriptiones Graecae ad inlustrandas dialectos selectae, scho- 
larum in usum iterum edidit Felix Solmsen. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1905. Pp. viii + 96. M. 1.60. 

This work, the first edition of which appeared in 1903, twenty years 
after the last edition of Cauer's Delectus, upon which some of us were 
brought up, has been deservedly welcomed as meeting what had become 
a serious need. In small compass and at a low price, it offers an excel- 
lently chosen selection of Greek dialect inscriptions, furnishing sufficient 
material for use in an introductory course. That such a useful work has 
been furnished us by one of the most accurate and acute investigators 
in this field is a matter for congratulation. 

In the second edition the selections remain the same, but the texts 
have been careftilly revised. Misprints have been eliminated, and many 
important new readings and restorations adopted. There is one change 
in the system of transcription, namely, the use of I and o for E and O 
not only where they equal later t) and u>, but also where they equal later 
"spurious" £1 and ov. This is a welcome improvement, for the use of 
£(i) and o(u), as in the first edition, is open to more than one objection. 
It is to be regretted that the author has retained the Doric accent even 
within the limitations explained in the Preface, p. iv. The necessity of 
making such limitations and the total uncertainty as to where to draw 
the line either locally or chronologically (e. g., in the Coan inscription 
No. 83 the Attic accent is used because of the evidences of koivt; influence, 
which, however, is of about the same degree in the Ehodian inscription 
No. 32, where the Doric accent is used), is an additional argument against 
trying to carry out a system of which our knowledge is fragmentary at 
best, and in favor of using the Attic accent, as has been the practice of 
the Collitz-Bechtel Sammlung since the first two parts of Vol. III. In 
general the author appears unreconciled to the view that the accentua- 
tion of dialect texts is, in large part, only a matter of convenience to the 
student, and seems to be unnecessarily cautious in omitting entirely the 
accent in some forms, e. g., in Arcadian ace. pi. rpiaKao-ios. The practical 
advantage of the conventional accentuation r/DiaKao-ios, as showing the 
student how the form is to be taken, is sufficient justification for its use. 



